CHAPTER I
PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICALITY
THE room was a suitable one for serious contemplation. It formed an angle on the ground floor of the CMteau. I had not been in this room during my previous visits. It was not bright, at least not in this winter light which had to struggle with the tall trees outside. And the solid rows of books that lined the walls from floor to ceiling, broken only by three windows and two doors, would have shed a monotonous dimness all round were it not for the fact that along the bookcases, at the level of the table, ran a wide shelf on which a large assortment of pictures stood. These were portraits in various sizes. They seemed to people the room with living faces and figures, even though one did not know them or pay conscious attention to them at all. The gigantic writing-desk might have served a tailor or draughtsman; but now it was laden with about a dozen stacks of books, all arranged in an
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